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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. = German. 
Gr. = Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
nye = Himyaritic. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

"| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis=Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Eeclesi- Pr. Man= Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. + 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge= Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopædias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological keen 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 fr. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden ?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch aud Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS= Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF=Childhood of Fietion (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (l’arnell). 

CI=Census of India. 

CIA = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR= Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopædia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyclopaedia of Islåm. 

ERE =The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN = Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Græcæ (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL= International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society, 

JHC= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS= Journal ot Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Päli Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JRS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT = Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH = Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ= Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG=Revue des Études Grecques. 

REg=Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SMÅ =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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positive side is to persnade the nations to do more 
to hear one another’s burdens, and to enrich one 
another's lives by reciprocal service. 

‘Of the constructive work we have on augury in the carnest 
thought which has already heen given to the conditions ot 
labour in thse covonanting countries, and to the principles 
which have been laid down for the amelloration of the common 
lot. It will, moreover, obviously be the duty of ths League to 
encourage, by every means In its power, the chief form, and 
one of the most beneficent forms of national co-operation, viz. 
the treest and fullest interchange in honest commerce of the 
products of the fields and the workshops of every continent and 
Cline. Imagination may even take a wider flight, and picture 
a time when nation will seek to serve nation by imparting what 
the other may lack out of the manifold riches of a higher 
civilization.’1 

In its spiritual aspect this idea is not novel; it 
is an ancient possession of the Christian Church, 
underlying its enterprise of Foreign Missions, but 
little has been done to act on the idea in other 
fields, There is room for philanthropic schemes 
through which each civilized people as such will 
make an adequate contribution towards the pro- 
vision of the rudiments of rational knowledge, and 
especially of modern medical skill, for the benefit 
of the savage and semi-civilized races of mankind. 
A great philanthropic opportunity was lost in the 
two years following the war, when the peoples of 
Great Britain and America might have agreed 
to ration themselves so that they might be in a 
position to release the necessaries of life and some 
comforts for the starving populations of Europe. 
The response to the call of the Russian famine 
is, however, of good omen for the future. One 
very practical service would be to arrange that 
all manufacturing nations got an adequate supply 
of raw materials. It may be added that the 
success of the League in developing the positive 
and constructive activities will be an important 
factor in determining the success of its efforts to 
avert armed conflicts. 
that an evil habit is best overcome through the 
expulsive power of a new alfection, and, if the 
nations are to cease to have the desire to devour 
and plunder one another, it is imperative that, 
through reciprocal offices of service, they should 
learn to think of one another with kindly and 
grateful feelings, and respect one another as 
fellow-workers in the common cause of humanity. 


LITERATURE.—i. Military history. —G. Maspero, The Dawn 
of Civilizations, Eng. tr., London, 1901, p. 306 ff. (Egyptian 
army), p. 722ff. (Chaldean army); H. Delbrück, Gesch. der 
Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte, Berlin, 
1900-02; C. W. C. Oman, A Hist. of the Art of War; the 
Middle Ages from the hth to the 14th Century, London, 1898; 
J. W. Fortescue, Military History, do. 1914; C. von Clause- 
witz, Hinterlassene Werke über Krieg unt Kriegführung, 10 
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vols., Berlin, 1857-83, containing ‘Vom Kriege,’ Eng. tr., On 
War, London, 1873; F. von Bernhardi, Un War of To-day, 
Eng. tr., do. 1912; A. T. Mahan, fnjflueace of Sea-Power 
Upon History, do. 1889, The Influence of Sea-Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire, 2 vols., do. 1592, Sca-P’ower in 
its Itwlation to the War of 1812, 2 vols., do. 1995; Herbert 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology, do. 1885, pt. v. Political 
Fnatitulions, ch. 12, ' Military Systems.’ 

il. Christianity und war. —R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, London, 1913; A. Hare 
Militia Christi: die christliche Religion und der Soldatenstand 
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WAR, WAR-GODS. 


Celtic (G. DOTTIN), p. 691. 
Chinese (R. F. JOHNSTON), p. 692. 


WAR-GODS (Celtic). —At the time of the 
migrations of the Celts a war-god, whom the 
Greeks identified with Ares and the Romans with 
Mars, seems to have been the chief god worshipped 
by the Celtic tribes.? Gods guide their migration 
and bring the army to a stop on the territory 
destined for it ;? to the gods they dedicate all or 

art of the booty in victory ;? to them they sacri- 
fice victims before the combat ê and prisoners after 
victory ;® in their honour they raise the war-cry.” 

1 W. P. Paterson, Recent History and the Call to Brotherhood, 
Edinburgh, 1919. 

2 Callim. iv. 173; Florus, ii. 4; Sil. Ital. iv. 209-202 ; Amm. 
Marc. xxvii. 4, 4. 

3 Justin, xxiv. 4. 3; Livy, v. 34. 

4 Florus, i. 20. 4. 5 Justin, xxvi. 2, 1. 

6 Diod. Sic. xxxi. 13; Paus. x. 22. 3. 

7 Livy, v. 38. 


Greek and Roman (E. A. GARDNER), p. 694. 
Semitic (S. A. B. MERCER), p. 698. 


The war-god to whom the Celts dedicated Roman 
arms in 223 B.C. is called Vulcan by Florus;! 
the one to whom the Gauls sacrificed men is called 
Saturn by Varro.? The ancient Celts probably 
had a goddess of war; this goddess has been 
identified by the Greeks with Athene, and by the 
Romans with Minerva. It was in the temple of 
this goddess that the Insubres kept their ensigns 
of war. 

Ceesar gives us no more definite information ; he 
mentions Mars third among the five chief gods of 
Gaul, and adds that Mars directs wars, and, after 
the issue is decided, the spoils are usually dedicated 

FA 

2 Ane de Civ, Dei, vii. 19; of. Dion. Hal. i. 38. 2. 
3 Polyb. ii. 32. 6. 4 Justin, xliii 5. 5. 
5 Polyb. ji. 32. 6. 
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to him; when the Gauls have carried off the victory, 
they sacrifice all the living beings that they have 
taken and gather the booty to one place; in many 
of the tribes heaps of war hooty may be seen in 
the sacred places? We must come to the Gallo- 
Roman inscriptions of Gaul, Great Britain, and 
Central Europe—with the Celtic epithets which 
there accompany the name of the god Mars—to 
get an idea of the variety of the war-deities of the 
Celts. Whereas 18 epithets of Mercury have been 
fonnd, 15 of Apollo, 7 of Juppiter, and 3 of Minerva, 
we can count 50 of Mars; and these epithets of 
Mars are particularly numerous in Great Britain. 
Some of them have a Jocal meaning, in which cases 
it is not certain that we have to do with a Celtic 
god; we may be in presence of local cults of the 
Roman god Mars. But of the 40 epithets that 
remain after the local epithets have been deducted 
8 are used alone as well as along with the name 
of Mars—e.g., Toutatis, which is probably a variant 
of the name Teutates,? which scholiasts of Lucan 
elsewhere identify with Mars, and the god Esns, 
also mentioned by Lucan. They are probably, 
therefore, the very names of the indigenons ate 
assimilated to Mars. As regards the others, it is 
probable that at Jeast a number of them also 
indicate Gaulish deities. And it is impossible to 
ascertain whether some epithets of Minerva do not 
denote war-goddesses. Further, Mars Loucetins 
is associated in two inscriptions with Nemetona, 
who is undoubtedly a war-goddess, and Mars 
Cicolluis is associated with Litavis, whose bellicose 
character is undoubted, since in an inscription she 
is replaced by Bellona as the consort of Mars. Dio 
Cassins? mentions among the Britons of the time 
of Boudieca the worship of a goddess of victory, 
Andata or Andrasta, to whom human sacrifices 
are offered, and whose name presents a close re- 
semblance to that of Andarta, a goddess of the 
Vocontii, on whose territory have been discovered 
the majority of the altars of Victory that belong 
to Southern Gaul. 

The information that has come down to us from 
antiqnity is so imperfect that we can merely state 
that the ancient Celts had numerons gods and 
goddesses of war, and it indicates several details 
of their worship. But we have no figured repre- 
sentations of war-deities among the numerons 
Gallo-Roman bas-reliefs, unless we regard as such 
the wheel-bearing horseman who tramples under 
his horse’s feet the monster dragon. Thecharacter- 
istic symbols of the Gaulish gods—the wheel, the 
hammer, and the cup—can hardly be interpreted 
as warlike. As for the attempts to explain by 
means of Celtic languages the names and epithets 
of the Gaulish gods assimilated to Mars, they 
supply only vagne characteristics—Albiorix, ‘the 
king of the world,’ Belatucadros, ‘comely in 
slaughter,’ Caturix, ‘the king of combat,’ Lencetins 
or Loncetius, ‘the brilliant.’ We have no reason 
to believe that the Mars of Gaul had, like the 
Mercurys, many famous temples in Ganl. Doubt- 
less the Roman pacifieation allowed as few as 
possible of their eults to subsist. Nevertheless we 
find in an inscription of the Rhine valley mention 
of a temple of Mars Camulus.4 

From the text of the Irish epic, which has pre- 
served some details of ancient Celtic mythology, 
we may glean some notions of war-gods and god- 
desses, and etymology helps us to recover others. 
In Cormac’s Glossary Net is described as ‘a battle- 
god of the heathen Gael.’ The king of the Tuatha 
Dé Danann, Nuada, has been identified with the 
Deus M[ars] Nodons known from inscriptions from 
Great Britain. Neman, the name of Nét’s wife, 


1 Cesar, vi. 17; cf. Livy, v. 39. 1. 
2 Lucan, i. 444, 
4 CIL xii. 2571. 


3 Ixil. 6f. 
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has been connected with Nemetona, the Gallo- 
Roman goddess, consort of Mars; and the name 
of Net has been compared to the first part of the 
name Nantosuelta, associated in a Gallo-Roman 
inscription with the god Sucellus, ‘the good 
striker.’ In the mythological cycle and in the 
Cúchulainn cycle three fairy warriors appear—a 
kind of valkyries with the power of changing into 
animals—the first Morrigan, wife or granddaughter 
of Nét, or wife of Dagda, the second Macha, 
granddaughter of Nét, the third Badh, wife or 
granddanghter of Net, all three daughters of 
Ernmas, one of the Tuatha Dé Danann. Thename 
Badb, which in Irish means a scald-crow, and 
which has a variant Bodb, has been compared to 
the second part of the name of a Gallo-Roman 
goddess [C]athn-bodve, in Irish Badb-catha, 
“battle-crow.’! 

It is much more difficult to discover traces of 
the ancient Celtic gods in the tradition and litera- 
ture of Wales than in the Irish literature of 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless scholars are prob- 
ably right in identifying Nudd, the father of 
Gwyn, in whom was ‘the foree of the demons of 
Annwfn,’ with the god Nodons of Romanized 
Great Britain. 

This, then, as far as the evidence of the ancients 
and the epics of the Celts of the British Isles 
enable ns to reconstruct it, is the fragmentary 

antheon of the war-gods of one of the most war- 
ike races of ancient Europe. 


LITERATURE.—W. M. Hennessy, ‘The ancient Irish Goddess 
of War’ in RCel i. [1870-72] 32-57; J. Rhys, Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by Celtic Heathen- 
dom (HL), London, 1888; H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Cours 
de littérature celtique, 12 vols., Paris, 1883-1902; C. Jullian, 
Recherches sur la religion gauloise, Bordeanx, 1903, Hist. de la 
Gaule, vols. i.-ü., Paris, 1908-09 ; G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir 
Q l'étude de Vantiquité celtique®, do. 1915. G. DOTTIN. 


WAR-GODS (Chinese).—China has no god of 
war, if by that term we imply a belief in the 
existence of a divine being similar in functions, 
characteristics, or divine attributes to Ares or 
Mars. This, however, is not inconsistent with 
the fact that war, in China as elsewhere, has 
usnally kept itself in close touch with religion. 
We read in Tso’s famous Commentary on the 
Ch’un-Ch’iu of Confucius that ‘the great atfairs 
of a State are sacrifice and war’;? and the latter 
unaccompanied by the former was a thing unheard 
of. A Chinese writer has recently remarked that 
from the earliest historic times up to the date 
of the Boxers (and he need not have drawn the 
line there) his countrymen have never ceased to 
regard supernatural or spiritual agencies as con- 
stituting an essential portion of the national 
military equipment.3 

It is not surprising, then, that among the most 
ancient ceremonial rites mentioned in Chinese 
classical literature are those which were carried 
out during warfare by rulers of states and leaders 
of armies with the direct object of invoking the 
aid of the unseen powers and impressing the 
troops with the belief that those powers would 
protect and help them in the hour of battle. The 
two most solemn ceremonies in ancient China 
connected with war were known as the lei and 
the ma sacrifices. 


Very few details regarding them have come dowr to us, and 
we cannot always be sure that the records we possess ars 
altogether worthy of trust. It is clear, however, that the dei 
was a sacrifice to God (T’ien or Shang-Ti) and that it was 
offered on many solemn state occasions. The ceremony could 
be performed only by the sovereign himself, because it was 
the ‘Son of Heaven’ alone who had the prerogative of offering 


1 See art. CELTS, $ VI. f. 

2J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. v. 
pt. ii. p. 382 (Chinese text on p. 379). 

3 Yi Pai-sha, in the Chinese monthly journal Hsin Ch'ing- 
nien, vol. v. no. 1, p. 17. 
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sacrifices to ifeaven,! It was not exclusively associated with 
war, but it was always offered when an army was about to he 
set in motion and seems to hava been regarded as pre-eminently 
a military sacrifice.2 

The ma was offered oa the field of hattle or at the army's 
halting-placcs. ‘There ia great uncertainty with regard to this 
sacrifice; the most probable view is that it was offered to T’ien 
or Shang-Ti, hut that certain minor divinities were also invoked 
or-associated with that high deity—namely, the local tutelary 
powers who might be expected Lo object to the intrusion of 
armed forees into their private spheres of activity or who 
might feel outraged by the shedding of blood on soil that was 
under their special protection. 

It is highly improbable that the early Chinese 
ever regarded warfare abstractly, as a qnasi- 
institution, or that they ever felt the need of 
nominating a deity to preside over it as ‘god of 
war.’ 

I. Kuan Yü or Kuan Ti, ‘god of war. —Al- 
though it is not correct to say that the Chinese 

antheon contains a Mars, there are several 
amous warriors who, having shown themselves 
to be stout fighters and unselfish patriots during 
tbeir earthly lives, have been deemed worthy of 
having their names and ‘spirit-tablets’ enshrined 
in a kind of national Valhalla or ‘Temple of 
Military Heroes,’ just as the names and tablets 
of great sages and philosophers and other public 
benefactors have been enshrined in the ‘Hall of 
Worthies’ or the ‘Temple of Confucius.’ It is 
the most celebrated of these national heroes wha 
has been so often deseribed as ‘ god of war’ and as 
‘the Chinese Mars’;3 and, although neither term 
is strictly applicable, and the latter is certainly 
inadmissible, the former may be retained if only 
because it has passed into common usage among 
Western writers on China and because there is no 
very suitable term in our language by which it 
could be replaced. We should be careful to re- 
member, however, that the Chinese have never 
lost sight of the fact that their god of war was 
once a man like themselves and lived at an epoch 
which Chinese annalists do not consider very 
remote. Even now his manhood is by no means 
altogether merged in his divinity; and, though 
he is regarded as a worker of miracles and has 
certainly been the object of much superstitious 
devotion, this seems hardly sufficient to justify us 
in regarding him as more than a very potent 
saint. 

Though dead heroes have always been honoured 
in China, and the custom of ‘canonizing’ those 
who deserved well of their country either in peace 
or in war is a very ancient one,” it was not till 
China had fallen into a state of military decadence 
that a distinct eult of great soldiers began to take 
a conspicuous place in the religious life of the 
Chinese people. Kuan Yü had been dead about 
eight hundred years when the Sung emperors set 
him up as the central figure in a national cult that 
has lasted to this day. 

Kuan Yü, a native of the village of Ch’ang-p’ing in Hsieh- 
chou (Shansi provioce), was horn A.D. 162 and died in 219. He 
lived during tbe time of disunion and strife that ig commonly 
known as the period of the Three Kingdoms, and he is regarded 
as the most romaatic figure ia one of the most romantic epochs 
of Chinese history. Of abnormal size and strength, he dis- 
tinguished himself above all his contemporaries by his prowess 
and courage and by his chivalrous sense of honour. The iafluence 
of the drama, coupled with that of a great novel knowa aa the 
San Kuo—both full of fantastic details which can have had 
little or no foundation in fact—have raised him to a pitch of 
popularity which is really independent of his position in the 
official roll of divinities or saints and would hardly be affected 
by the total withdrawal of official recognitioa. His surname is 
unknown; for Kuan was merely adopted hy him in order to 


ae the Id Chi (SBE xxvii. [1885] 116, 225; xxviü. [1885] 
212). 
2 SBE xxvii. 218. 

3 E.g., by H. C. Du Bose, The Dragon, Image and Demon, 
New York, 1886, p. 128; W. E. Soothill, The Three Religions of 
China, London, 1913, p. 288; H. Doré, Recherches sur les super- 
ce en Chine, Shanghai, 1911-15 ( Variétés sinologigues, no. 
89), vi. 59. 

4 Cf. SBE xxviii. 207 f. 


conceal his identity during his fiight from his native place 
after he had entered upon his career of glory by slaying a 
tyrannical magistrate. Later he accidentally made the ac- 
qoaintance of two other celebrated characters of the perind- 
Liu Pei and Chang Fei. The three became devoted and lifelong 
fricuds and entered into a relationship of sworn-brotherhoad by 
taking the famous ‘oath of the peach-orchard.’! The leader 
of the three was Liu Pei, who was or declared himself to hea 
descendant of the fonnder of the Han dynasty and eventnally 
carverl his way to the throne of one of the Three Kingdoms— 
that of Shu—largely through the devotion and generulship of 
Knan Yi. After a brilliant career which was not too vniformly 
successful to be monotonous, he was captured by the forces of 
Sun Ch‘uan and executed.2 Ten years or (according to another 
authority) forty-one years after his death he was given the 
posthumous title of Chuang Mu Hou, ‘Marquis of Martial 
Dignity,’ and various other titles were added throughout the 
centuries, 

There is soms donbt as to the exact date npon which Kuaa 
Yü first acquired the high-sounding title of Pi—a term which 
is usually translated * god,’ hut for which the word ‘emperor’ 
is, in this and many similar cases, a more filting equivalent. 
The generally accepted date is 1594, when the emperor Wan-Li 
hestowed the title of Hsieh-T"ien Hu-Kuo Chung-f Ta Ti, ‘in- 
harmony-with-Heaven Protector-of-the-State Losal-and-Right- 
cons Great Emperor.’ For some reason not much aotice seems 
to have been taken at first of this addition to Kuan Yü’a 
honours, for he continned to be designated by his old title of 
‘Marquis.’ This was brought to the notice of the emperor Hsi 
Tsung (T'ieo-ch’i), who in 1624 issued an edict declaring that 
the commands of his late majesty Shén Tsung (Wan-Li) were 
to be carried out, and confirming the titles, including that of 
Ti, conferred upon Kuao YU by that monarch. From that 
time to the present the ‘god of war’ has been generally koown 
as Kopan Ti. 


2. Yo Fei, hero of the Sung dynasty.—The 
figure of Kuan Ti looms far larger than life-size 
through a mist of romance created by the popular 
drama and by the great novel of The Three King- 
doms. Were it not for this fact, his place in the 
affections of the Chinese people might long ago 
have been disputed by another great national 
hero—Yo Fei. This high-souled patriot lived 
nearly a thousand years after Kuan Ti; there 
has been much less time, therefore, for the growth 
of legends. As a historical figure, however, it 
may be questioned whether Yo Fei should be 
regarded as in any way inferior to Kuan Ti either 
as soldier or as patriot. 


Yo Fei was a native of the proviace of Honan. As a boy he 
was studious, but the natural bent of his mind soon showed 
itself in the fact that his favourite books were those which 
discussed warfare and military tactics, such as the Ping Fa of 
Sun Tzü, described by its recent English traoslator as ‘the 
oldest military treatise in the world’! Ashe grew up, Yo Fei 
became a noted archer, and soon distinguished himself in 
martial exploits against the Golden Tatars, who were at that 
time engaged in gradually driving the Sung dynasty from the 
plains of Northern China. Had Yo Fei beea adequately sop- 
ported by the Court and Government, it is possible that the 
invaders would have been expelled from China. Unfortunately 
he inevrred the active hostility of the powerful Ch'in Kuei, the 
emperor Kao Tsung’s trusted minister.* lt was this minister 
who was mainly responsihle for the cession of Northern Chioa 
to the Tatars. At any rate he appears to have entered into 
a treasonable agreement with Wu Shu, a Tatar prince, to bring 
about a peace advantageous to the invaders. Yo Fei earnestly 
desired to continue the struggle, and stoutly opposed the pur- 
Chase of peace by a disgraceful cession of territory. When 
compelled to retire and leave the enemy in possession of 
territory that he felt quite competent to defend, he made 
bitter complaints that the fruits of his tea years of strenuous 
lahour had been destroyed in a single day. As a vigorous 
opponent of the peace policy, Yo Fei was regarded by Ch’in 
Kuei as a dangerous enemy. He caused charges of treachery 
to be trumped up against him and in 1141 succeeded in havia 
him arrested. Shortly afterwards Ch'in Kuei personally issu 
a secret order for his summary execution, which was duly 
carried into effect; and it was faisely reported to the throne 
that Yo Fei had died a natural death in prison. As time went 
on, the true history of the events that led to Yo Fei’s betrayal 
and death gradually came to be known among the people, and, 
though Ch'in Kuei lived fourteen years longer, loaded with 
honours and high in the good graces of his sovereign, he has 
earned an immortality of infamy io his country’s annals. On 
the other hand, the name of the warrior whom he defamed aod 
slew has gathered fame and honour with the passing of the 
centuries, and hig temple, which is situated near the margin of 
the beautiful Western Lake, outside the walls of Haagchow, is 


1 See art. Vows (Chinese). 

2 For accounts of Koan Yü see H. A. Giles, A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, Loadoa, 1898, nos. 1009 and 1803 ; and 
Dorė, vi. 54 f. 

3 Sun Tzt on the Art of War, tr. L. Giles, Loadon, 1910. 

4 H. A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, no. 392. 
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a place of pilgrimage for all Chinese who love their country and 
wish to show their reverence for the memory of a natioaal 
hero. 

The gradual elevation of Yo Fei to a place among China's 
patron-saints and divinities hegan in the reign of Hsiao Tsnng 
(1163-1189), who succeeded the weak and vacillating Kao Tsung 
oa the throne of the Sung empire. That ruler restored the 
honours and titles of which Yo Fei had been deprived after his 
impeachment. He also ordered a re-burial of his body, and 
gave a large sum of money to defray the cost of an official 
funeral. It was further decreed that a temple shonld be built 
and dedicated to the hero, and funds were provided for the 
performance of periodical sacrificial rites. 


3. The cult of military heroes or ‘war-gods’ 
under the Republic.—As Kuan Ti was specially 
venerated by the late Manchu dynasty, it would 
not have been surprising if the victorious revolu- 
tionaries had decided to treat that divinity with 
cold disdain and to abolish the official rites con- 
nected with his cult. The establishment of a 
nominal Republie has not had this result; but 
Kuan Ti’s position is not precisely what it was 
before 1911. In the third year of the Republic 
(1914) it was decreed by the President (Yiian 
Shih-k’ai) that the ‘Military Temple’ was to be 
devoted to the cult not of Kuan Ti alone but of 
Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and twenty-four other cele- 
brated military leaders and patriots. Kuan Ti 
and Yo Fei were to share the highest honours 
equally, and the twenty-four others were to be 
regarded as their spiritual ‘associates.’ Nothing 
was done to interfere with the existing Kuan Ti 
temples or their rituals; but a new temple was 
dedicated to Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and their asso- 
ciates. The temple chosen for the purpose com- 
prises a large group of buildings immediately to 
the north of the pa ere of Prince Clun, ex-prince 
regent and father of the young emperor Hsüan 
T’ung. It was erected by the imperial govern- 
ment abont a quarter of a century ago and was 
intended for use as an ancestral temple for Prince 
Chun, but had never actually been used as such 
when the dynasty was deposed. When it was 
taken over by the Republican Government, it was 
speedily converted into what might be described 
as the ‘mother-church’ of the reorganized cult 
of military heroes. The main buildings of this 
temple are covered with beautiful coloured tiles 
and stand in spacious courtyards. The principal 
hall or chapel is called the Wu Ci’éng Tien, ‘Hall 
of Military Perfection,’ in contradistinction to the 
Ta Ch’öng Tien, or ‘Hall of Great Perfection,’ the 
principal sanctuary in the Temple of Confucius. 
The interior, with its magnificent timber pillars 
and its richly-decorated roof, is impressive in the 
stately simplicity of its arrangements. There are 
no images. The canonized heroes are represented 
by their ‘spirit-tablets’ only—i.e. plain oblong 
pieces of wood, each bearing the name of the 
person whom it represents. In the place of honour 
at the north side of the hall, facing the entrance, 
stand two tablets side by side, somewhat larger 
than the others. These are the tablets of Kuan 
Ti and Yo Fei. It is to be noted that Kuan Ti’s 
tablet does not bear all his titles or the highest of 
them. He is merely Kuan Chuang Mu How, 
«Kuan the Marquis of Martial Dignity,’ the 
earliest of his posthumous titles. The designation 
on Yo Fei’s tablet also consists of four characters— 
Yo Chung Wu Wang, ‘Yo the Prince of Loyalty 
and Martial Prowess.’ On the east and west sides 
of the hall stand the tablets of the twenty-four 
‘associates,’ tavelve on each side, all well-known 
historical characters. 

The reorganization of the eult of heroes was 
based on sound considerations of practical state- 
craft and national expediency. The main objects 
were to encourage patriotic ideals among the 
people, to raise the public estimation of the 
profession of arms, and to inspire the soldiers 
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themselves with military zeal and professional 
pride. On the occasions of the periodical cere- 
monies appointed to be carried ont in honour 
of the twenty-six heroes army commanders are 
enjoined to bring their troops to the local ‘ Military 
Temple,’ so that they may be spectators of the 
rites and have an opportunity of showing their 
reverence for the memory of the great soldiers 
of past days. The troops are also expected to 
take oaths of allegiance and good conduct. The 
first ceremony at Peking took place in January 
1915. General Yin Ch’ang, as deputy for Yiian 
Shih-k’ai, led his officers and soldiers to the newly- 
established temple, and there they took the 
military oaths, which may be summarized as 
follows: (1) to be loyal; (2) to be obedient; (3) 
to protect the people of China from enemies; (4) 
to be ready to die for their country; (5) to be 
diligent and zealous in their duties, to respect 
their superiors and comrades, and to be true and 
upright in speech and action; (6) to abstain from 
taking part in political movements and from 
joining political societies or parties. 

The ceremony is as simple as it is impressive, 
and, though Christian missionaries have asserted 
that it fosters superstition and ‘shows in a painful 
manner the backward strides that are being taken 
by the Government,’! such complaints show a 
curious lack of sympathy and understanding. ‘The 
religious significance of the cult is, indeed, very 
slight. The soldiers are not called upon to sub- 
scribe to any dogmas or heliefs regarding the 
powers or functions supposed to belong to the 
objects of the cult, nor do they prostrate them- 
selves before any idol. They are merely expected 
to bow the head as they file past a row of wooden 
tablets bearing the honoured names of those who 
fought and in many cases died for their country.? 
Surely no more fitting place could be chosen for 
administering the military oaths of loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and self-sacrifice than a building which has 
been dedicated to the memory of the heroes who 
are helieved to have been the highest Chinese 
embodiments of those ideals. 


LITERATURE.—This has been indicated in the footnotes, A 
large proportion of the material has, however, heen taken from 
untranslated Chinese sources. R. F. JOHNSTON. 


WAR, WAR-GODS (Greek and Roman).— 
I. Greek.—The importance of war in early com- 
munities must always have been such as to bring 
it into close relation with the worship of the gods. 
In fact we usually find that it is one of the chief 
functions of any god to help and protect his people 
in war; and that they regard it as a matter of 
the highest importance to secure his approval for 
any such enterprise. In civilized warfare the con- 
ventions and rules generally observed, such as the 
sanctity of heralds and other envoys, or the in- 
violability of a truce, were also under the protection 
of the gods. But the ritual of declaration and 
conclusion of war was not so highly developed 
among the Greeks as among the Romans. 

A curious instance is recorded by the scholiast on Eur. 
Pheen. 1377, who states that before trumpets were invented 
torches were used as a signal at the beginning of a battle; these 
were borne by two priests of Ares, one from each army, who 
were alone inviolable. 

Here we seem to see some approach to an inter- 
national sanction under divine authority ; another 
custom is the truce always allowed by the victors 

1 This sentence occurs in ao account of the ceremony as held 
in a provincial city. See North China Daily News (Shanghai), 
7th Oct. 1915. A 

2 A short account of the proceedings at Peking appeared ia 
the North China Daily News, 26th Jan. 1915. Similar cere- 
monies have heen regularly carried out ever since, both in 
Pekiag and in the Provinces. The spring ceremony in 1920 
took place on 31st March, and in Peking the Presideat (Hsü 
Shih-ch’ang) was represented by the general wbo bad attended 
the proceedings oa behalf of Yüan Shih-kai. 
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to the defeated army for collecting and burying 
the dead. 

A typical example of a truce between combatant armies 

occurs in the déiad, where a solemn sacrifice is made, and over 
ita curse iy invoked from the gods on whoever may break the 
oath ; but the gods are those who preside over the oath rather 
tban over war. 
In these cases both parties alike appeal to the 
same gods; in them we see merely a particular 
application of the principle that the gods, and Zeus 
as the chief god, enforee honour and mutnal faith 
in all relations between strangers. 

Examples like these are not, however, concerned 
with gods of war as such. The function of a war- 
god was above all to give victory to his own people, 
and to preside over such preparations as were 
likely to lead to it. These functions are some- 
times attributed to a special deity, but more often 
to the chief god, or to the god who takes any town 
or people under his particular protection. Con- 
versely, it might be an ellective measure to with- 
draw from the enemy the protection of their own 
special divinity. 

A good exainple is the secret expedition made by Odysseus 
and Diomed to carry off the Palladium, or sacred image of the 
war-goddess of Troy, because its presence prevented the capture 
of the town. Aclear and instructive example of the gods to 
whom victory is ascribed occurs in an inscription found at 
Delphi, in which the Selinuntians say ‘they are victors hy the 
aid of the following gods—Zeus and Phobos (Fear) and Herakles 
and Apollo and Poseidon and the Tyndarids (Dioscuri) and 
Athene and Malophoros (Demeter) and Pasikrateia (Persephone) 
and the other gods—but above all of Zeus.’1 
Here are to be noted the reiterated insistence on 
the predominance of Zens in this capacity, and the 
placing next to him on the list of Phobos—here 
probably to be regarded, like other epithets of gods 
in the list, as a name for Ares himself rather than 
as a satellite of his. Some of the other divinities 
in the list are elsewhere regarded as especially 
givers of victory to their devotees; but the 
whole is probably to be regarded rather as an 
enumeration of the chief deities of the State 
cultus. 

In the Homeric poems we constantly find the 
gods not only as givers of victory and as strong 
partisans of one side or the other, but also as 
actually mingling in the fray among mortal com- 
batants. This, however, though it applies to all 
the other gods, is not true of Zeus, who decides the 
issue by his will and imposes it by his emissaries. 
So in all great national crises or deliverances due 
to a successful war the victory is ascribed to Zeus, 
especially under his title of Eleutherios (‘the 
Liberator’). Thus at Platæa, in commemoration 
of the decisive victory over the Persians, games 
called Eleutheria were celebrated at the altar of 
Zeus Eleutherios, and a race between men in 
armour was the chief event. An emblem of this 
power of Zeus is the zgis (g.v.), which he lends to 
Apollo? to turn the battle against the Greeks, and 
which is constantly worn by Athene. It has the 
power of cansing terror and flight among those 
against whom it is shaken, and is used only by these 
three deities. All three have a specilically warlike 
side. Apollo was hononred in the festival of the 
Boedromia at Athens and of the Karneia at Sparta, 
both of a warlike character ; he was especially the 
leader and giver of victory to the Dorians. After 
the Persian wars all the Greeks who had partici- 
pated in the struggle set up a common thank- 
offering to him at Delphi. The same victory was 
attributed by the Athenians to their patron god- 
dess, and commemorated in offerings or statues on 
the Acropolis; and the Platzans who shared in 
the battle of Marathon set up, from their share of 
the spoils, a temple and statue at Platæa to Athene 
Areia as goddess of war. Another epithet of 
an AE Michel, Recueil d’inseript. grecques, Brussels, 1900, no, 


2 II. xv. 229. 
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Athene whieh was probably of a warlike character 
was Nike, goddess of victory. Athene Nike bal 
an altar and shrine on the bastion south of the 
entrance to the Akropolis and guarding its 
approach ; on this bastion was erected, in the time 
of Perikles, the little temple which commemorated 
in its reliefs the victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians. The goddess is sometimes called ‘ Wing- 
less Victory’ by a misconception; as a form of 
Athene she was distinet from the winged figure of 
Victory so common in Greek art of all periods. 
This latter Nike is a mere impersonation of victory, 
whether in the games or in war. She has no 
separate cultus before the time of Alexander, and 
no place in mythology. She is placed on the hand 
of Zeus or of Athene in their great statues, and so 
is regarded as their satellite. Winged victories 
are often to be seen crowning vietors—but usually 
athletic, not martial ones—making sacrilices, and 
decking trophies. Famous statues of Nike are set 
up to commemorate victories in war—the best 
known are that by Pzonins dedicated to Zeus by 
the Messenians at Olympia, and that from Samo- 
thrace, now in the Louvre, placed on a ship to 
record a naval or of Demetrios Poliorketes. 
It has been rightly observed that she is in each 
case represented as the messenger rather than the 
giver of victory. Trophies, set up on the field of 
battle, were regarded as dedications—presumably 
to the god to whom the victory was ascribed. 
They were protected thus by a religious sanction, 
for they appear usually to have been respected even 
when set up in enemy territory. 

The deities so far mentioned preside over war 
only as one side of their activities, and as a necessary 
part of their protection and help to their chosen 
people. In Ares, on the other hand, we recognize 
a specialized god of war. It has indeed been sug- 
gested that his functions were once of a wider 
character, perhaps among the Thracians or some 
other foreign people; bnt there is little trace of 
any such character in Greek mythology or ritnal.! 
Some confusion has arisen in this matter from the 
misleading identification of Ares with the Roman 
Mars. Ares fares but poorly at the hands of the 
poets from Homer down. In the Jiad he is 
wounded by a mortal and overthrown by Athene; 
Sophocles actually calls him ‘the god unhonoured 
among gods,’”and the aid of other deities is im- 
plored against him ; and this not as the war-god 
of an adversary, but as representing the horror 
and evils of war and pestilence. He is thus 
essentially the destructive god, delighting in 
slaughter ; yet his worship, so far as we can judge, 
does not appear to have any connexion with the 
ritual and belief associated with terrible ‘chthonic’ 
powers or the possible spiritual influence which 
could arise from such belief. On the other hand, 
the name of Ares often occurs in conventional ex- 
pressions and epithets applied to warriors implying 
military prowess; but in such cases it seems to be 
used as an impersonation of war rather than with 
any mythological reference. So too in expressions 
like ‘Ares destroyed him’ in an epitaph or, in a 
hymn to Apollo, ‘He stayed the Ares of the Gauls,’ 
it even seems as if the name of Ares was used by 
preference for the power of the enemy. One of 
the earliest and best attested shrines of Ares in 
Greece, that on the Areopagus at Athens, was said 
to have been founded by the Amazons, terrible 
women warriors of foreign origin who were defeated 
by Theseus. Whatever the origin of Ares, he 
seems in all these cases to represent the brutal 
and barbarous or ‘ barbarian’ side of war, which 
is overcome by the Greeks with the help of their 
gods of civilized warfare. Such an impression is 
confirmed by the legend that tells how Herakles, 

1 Ct. art. THRACE. 2 (Ed. Tyr. 216. 
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the typical Greek hero, by the.aid of Athene, slew 
Kyknos, the son of Ares, in spite of Ares’ attempt 
to support him. Ares indeed takes his place 
among the gods in their usual assemblies, and in 
such common exploits as the battle against the 
Giants; but even here he does not perform a 
leading röle. 

Ares is associated with a goddess Enyo (cf. his 
epithet or by-name Enyalios), who, however, has 
little mythological personality. His association 
with Aphrodite (which was given a scandalons 
turn by the poets from Homer down) is probably 
due to his having in some places a warrior-goddess 
as consort, who was identified, e.g., with the armed 
Aphrodite worshipped at Corinth—very probably 
a survival from primitive worship. Phobos, or 
‘Fear,’ is either his satellite or another name for 
himself, rather in the sense of Terror, but is a 
mere impersonation, though sometimes represented 
on shields and similar objects—possibly originally 
with the magic intention of inspiring terror in 
the enemy. There are also demons of battle or 
strife who delight in slanghter, Eris (Strife) and 
the like; and Keres, demons of death, who drag 
away the corpses of warriors; but these belong to 
poetical imagination, at least in their artistic form. 
A curious myth about Ares is that he was bound 
in a pot for twelve months by the Aloade.! 
Similar stories of the binding and hiding of a 
malevolent spirit are known to folk-lore ; a similar 
notion is fonnd in the binding of Satan for a 
thousand years (Rev 20°). 

To sum up, the gods who presided over war in 
Greece fall into two classes: those who gave ‘the 
civilized art of war’ and ‘the tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek 
moralists,’ and Ares, who inspired ‘the brute 
battle-rage, with which ‘the Greeks had little 
sympa th Yag With the advance of ethical feeling 
in religion, the latter became the representative of 
the spirit of destruction and of barbarian rather 
than Hellenic warfare, though hiseult still survived 
in many cities. 

2. Roman.—In the religious usages of war, and 
in the beliefs as to war-gods and the practice of 
their ritual, Rome differs from Greece in two 
respects: (1) Mars, the specialized war-god, was 
also in many ways the chief national god, and so 
differs widely from Ares, with whom the Romans 
identified him; and (2) the ritual and observances 
of war were far more elaborate and more definitely 
prescribed, and were to a great extent under the 
charge of special priestly officials. 

In addition to Mars, Janus, Jupiter, and Quirinus 
are concerned with war, though not as their special 
function. Janus, as the spirit of doorways, is 
usually first among gods to be invoked, in con- 
nexion with every going out and coming in. His 
temple in Rome appears to have consisted of two 
doorways, with a kind of court between them. 
Here an image of Janus, with a head facing each 
way, was set up as guardian of the threshold. 
Butthis statue probably belongs to a later stratum 
of belief and ritual ; originally the doors themselves 
were the symbol or even the habitation of the god. 
This temple was open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace—a custom which has puzzled mytho- 
logical speculators alike in ancient and in modern 
times. Virgil? seems to regard war as being shut 
up within the doors and released when they are 
opened ; Horace" speaks of the bars that shut in 
Janus, the guardian of peace. Virgil at least 
records the custom, common to other Latin towns 
as well as Rome, that the king or the consul should 
formally open the doors as a declaration of war. 
An explanation that has appeared probable to 


172. v. 385 ff. 2 CGS v. 407. 
3 Zn. vii. 607 ff. ; cf. i. 294. 4 Ep, n. i. 255. 


modern mythologists, as to Ovid,! is that the door 
was left open during an expedition so that there 
might be no obstacle to the return of those who 
had gone forth. The gates are said to have been 
closed during the reign of Augustus for the first 
time but one since the reign of Numa, 

The worship of Jupiter was also in many ways 
associated with war. The most conspicuous ex- 
ample is in the case of the spolia opima, which 
consisted of the spoils of an enemy leader slain in 
single combat by the leader of a Roman army. 
These are said to have been first dedicated by 
Romulns in a temple to Jupiter Feretrius which 
he established for the purpose. In this temple 
was kept the sacred stone, Jupiter Lapis, which 
was taken with them by the fetiales when they 
went out to ratify a treaty, and by which they 
swore on other solemn occasions. The god was 
probably in primitive times thought of as im- 
manent in this stone and in the oak-tree on which 
Romulns hung the spoils. The rites of war con- 
nected with this primitive temple were later 
eclipsed by those of the great temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinns. This temple is especially associated 
with the celebration of the triumph which was the 
highest honour that could be given to a victorious 
general. The most remarkable feature of the 
triumph was that the general was actually invested 
with the insignia of the god, borrowed from the 
temple for the purpose, and had his face painted 
with vermilion, in imitation of the image of the 
god. He proceeded from the Campus Martius 
through the Forum to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and there deposited the laurels from 
his fasces and the laurel branch which he carried 
on the knees of the god, thus assigning to him the 
glory. 

The worship of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
Mount belonged to the Latins generally rather 
than to Rome in particular; but it was adopted 
into the Roman State cultus. The celebration 
of the Ferie Latins: in his honour was the first 
duty of the consuls on their assuming office; and 
military disasters were attributed to its omission. 
A triumph was celebrated on certain occasions on 
the Alban Mount in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, 
especially by generals who had not obtained the 
Senate’s sanction for a triumph in Rome. Other 
epithets of Jupiter which are obviously of a 
military character are Victor and Stator. There 
appear to have been three temples of Jupiter 
Victor in Rome, dedicated on various occasions ; 
that of Jupiter Stator on the Palatine, on the spot 
where the flight of the Romans before the Sahines 
was stayed, was attributed to Romulus; it was 
renewed in consequence of a vow in battle against 
the Samnites. Jupiter was also worshipped in 
various forms as protector and giver of victory to 
the emperors on their military expeditions; and 
in the later imperial age the imperator is often 
portrayed with the attributes of Jupiter—an ex- 
tension of the practice followed earlier in the case 
of a triumphing general. 

The most important priestly college connected with the 
military side of the worship of Jupiter was that of the fetiales, 
who were concerned with qnestions of international faith and 
the sanctity of solemn pledges made in the name of the god. 
Their special functions were the demands for reparation in cases 
of international offences, the declaration of war, and the con- 
clnsion of peace and of treaties. They had the inviolable char- 
acter of sacred envoys, and carried with them on their expedi- 
tions the sacred stone and the sceptre froin the temple of Jnpiter 
Feretrius, and the sacred vervain gathered on the Arx (sagmina). 
Their spokesman was the pater patratus. In demands for re- 
paration (clarigatio) three intervals of ten days were allowed. 
If hy the thirty-third day satisfaction was not given, war was 
declared. This was done by the pater patratus hurling a spear 
over the enemy’s frontier. When this in later times became 


impracticable owing to the distance of some military expeditions, 
a parcel of land near the temple of Bellona in Rome was ficti- 


1 Fasti, i. 279 f. 
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tiously converted into enemy soil, its houndary being marked by 
the columna bellica; and the spear was cast into this instead, 
A war declared by these formalities was called a iustum pitunque 
bellum, not in any moral sense, but simply in that all the ritual 
had been correctly followed out 80 as to secure divine sanction. 
At the conclusion of a treaty or truce at the end of a war the 
consul could only mako a sponsio, or agreement, which did 
not become binding upon the people until it was ratified by 
the fetiales with o special forın of sacrifice. In all these obser- 
vances Jupiter is appenled to rather as the guardian of inter- 
national faith and honour than speeifieally as a war-god ; but 
they are closely associated with war as supplying the religious 
sanction without which success conld not be expected. The 
Jetiales naturally acquired some knowledge of international law, 
and were sometimes appealed to on a question of procedure, 

It has been much disputed among mythologists 
whether Mars should be regarded as specifically 
a war-god; the opinion appears now to prevail 
that, althongh this side of his functions was pro- 
minent in early times and predominant in later, it 
was not the most primitive or the most important. 
Mars appears to have been a god of the land, not 
only in Rome, but also in many other Italian 
states. It is noteworthy that he had no temple 
within the pomerium at Rome. This is explained 
by some authorities as indicating a notion that his 
presence was undesirable or a desire that civil 
strife shonld not exist within the city; but it is 
møre probably connected by others with the notion 
that he was god, not of the town, but of the 
country beth cultivated and wild, especially the 
latter. For this reason he was able to protect his 
worshippers when they ventured out on warlike 
expeditions. Similarly the spring and antumn 
ceremonies in his honour, such as the dances of 
the Salii with the sacred shields (ancilia), are by 
some associated with the beginning and end of the 
campaigning season, and so with the activity of 
the war-god. Bunt it has been pointed out that 
similar dances ocenr among many peoples in con- 
nexion with the cult of the powers of vegetation 
or the processes of agriculture at the most critical 
seasons of the year, and were intended to aronse 
the sleeping forces of such powers, or to avert 
or exorcize malignant influences. This may well 
have been the original meaning of these dances in 
honour of Mars, though they donbtless acquired a 
warlike meaning in quite early times. Though 
Mars had no temple within the city of Rome, 
sacred objects connected with his worship were 
preserved in some of the most ancient shrines in 
the city. The spears of Mars (haste Martis) were 
kept in the sacrarium in the Regia, at the foot of 
the Palatine, and were shaken by a consnl before 
entering on a campaign with the words: ‘ Mars, 
vigila’; these were evidently regarded as the 
symbol of the god, who was in early times probably 
thought to be immanent in them ; their spontane- 
ous shaking was regarded as a portent. In the 
lall of the Salii on the Palatine were kept the 
sacred shields. These were of a very ancient 
pattern similar to these used in the Mycenzean age 
in Greece. One of them was believed to have 
fallen from heaven in the time of Numa; and the 
safety of the city was thought to be dependent on 
its preservation, as in the case of the Palladium at 
Troy. Numa had eleven other shields made to 
match it; and these were annually carried round 
various altars in the city by the Sahi in the month 
of March; they were ceremonially purified and 
put away by the Salii in October, The Salii on 
their way executed a kind of war-dance and beat 
the shields with sticks. Another ceremony in 
honour of Mars which was given in later times a 
warlike significance was that of the October horse ; 
the winning horse in a race was sacrificed, and his 
head fixed up on the Regia, though here too later 
investigators see a rite originally agricultural in 
intention. The sacrifice took place at the altar of 
Mars in the Campns Martius. 


The identification or contamination of Mars 


with the Greek Ares, and the nniversal tendency 
of poetical mythology, led to Mars being more and 
more regarded as the god of war, the protector of 
Roman armies and of soldiers in general; and he has 
come to be thought of only in this aspect in medieval 
and modern times. llis association with the first 
month of the year in the old Roman calendar is 
probably dne to agricultural rather than to military 
Inlluences. A remarkable custom in connexion 
with Mars was the ver sacrum, which was decreed 
to him in times of pestilence or disaster. In ac- 
cordance with this all animals and human beings 
born within the succeeding spring were to be sacri- 
ficed or devoted to the service of the god. In the 
case of human beings this devotion took the form 
of being sent ferth beyond the boundaries of the 
State. Hence arose colonies of a military char- 
acter, with Marsas their leader and founder. The 
foundation of many Italian cities was attributed 
to Mars; but legends like that of Romulus, who 
was said to have been borne to the god by Rhea 
Silvia, show an anthropomorphism alien to primi- 
tive Italian religion, and are probably of Greek 
origin. 

Another Roman or rather Italian war-god is 
Quirinus. who was later identified with Romulus. 

e seems to belong to the Sabine settlement on 
the Quirinal Hill, though he came to be adopted 
as one of the chief divinities of Rome, and even to 
represent the peaceful or citizen side of the god, as 
Mars Gradivus represents the warlike side; but 
he is expressly identified with Enyalios or Ares. 
It is significant that the three classes of spolia 
opima were offered, the first to Jupiter Feretrins, 
the second to Mars, and the third to Quirinns. 

Other minor divinities connected with war have 
little mythological significance. Bellona had a 
temple in the Campus Martius, which was de- 
dicated after a vow made in battle in 296 B.c.; 
close to it was the columna bellica mentioned in 
connexion with the fetiales. She seems, however, 
to have been little more than a personification, 
and her cult is of no great importance. She was 
later identified with an Asiatic warrior-goddess, or 
with the old Sabine Nerio. Nerio is by some 
writers regarded as the consort of Mars, bnt Nerio 
Martis is more probably to be explained as the 
strength or conrage of Mars—an aspect, so to 
speak, of the god’s manifestation. In later times 

ictoria, Virtns, and other impersonations were 
frequent, especially in art. 

It is obvions that, in important undertakings 
such as military expeditions, sacrifice and divina- 
tion would play a prominent part, especially among 
a people who, like the Romans, showed extreme 
anxiety to keep in right relations with divine 
powers. These, however, need not be more than 
mentioned here, since they are fully treated under 
their proper headings. A remarkable instance of 
devotio is that in which, at a critical moment ot 
the battle, a general ‘devotes’ himself and the 
enemy’s forces. 


A well-known example is the case of P. Decius Mus in 340 B.c. 
Here the devotion was said to be due toa dream ; bot the rites 
and formula provided by the pontifex maximus scem to show 
that the act had official precedents. The case of Codrus at 
Athens is similar. Decius Mus was instructed to address in his 
devotio ‘Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, Bellona, the Lares, the 
gods Novensiles and Indigetes, the gods of his own people and 
tbe enemy, and the Manes.’ 

The formnla is instructive, as giving in accepted 
order the divinities to whom the result of war is 
ascribed ; it confirms what we Jearn from other 
sources as to the order assigned to war-gods in 
Roman religion. It is noteworthy also that the 
national gods both of Rome and of the enemy are 
invoked. The cnstom of evocatio is thns recalled, 
by which, as after the capture of Veii and of 
Carthage, the national gods of the enemy were 
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invited to desert his city and transfer themselves 
to Rome. 

In all these matters, as in all other Roman 
religion, we find an elaborate and highly developed 
ritual, with every possible safegnard against un- 
intentional oversights. The personal character of 
the gods concerned comes to be realized only gradu- 
ally and in later times under Greek influence, but 
is so strongly developed in later literature that it 
is byno means easy to recover the primitive mean- 
ing of the various rites and of the divine powers 
who were invoked. 

The ensigns (signa) of Roman troops and the 
eagles (aguile) of the legions ‘were objects of 
religious worship to the Roman soldier.’ 

“The “birthday of the eagle” was celebrated as that of the 
legion; the “genius of the signa” is mentioned in inscriptions. 
We read ia Livy of an oath “hy the signa aud the eagles,” and 
in Tacitus of a commander who saved himself from the fury of 
a mutinons legion by ‘‘embracing the signa aud the eagle and 
puttiag himself under the protection of their sanctity.” t 
In camp they were placed in a kind of small 
:hapel. At Rome they were kept in the erarium ; 
nence it would seem that their sanctity was due 
rather to military feeling than to any official re- 
cognition or early sanction. 
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1899; H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History, Oxford, 
1912; Roscher; Pauly-Wissowa; G. Wiszowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Römer? (in I. von Miller's Handbuch, v. iv.), 
Munich, 1912; Preller; Daremberg-Saglio. 

E. A. GARDNER. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Semitic).—The earliest 
extant Semitic inscriptions, whether on stone, 
baked clay, papyrus, or parchment, whether 
Babylonian, Egyptian, or Hebrew, tel] of wars 
between tribes and nations. From the time 
of Mesilim, before 3000 B.c., throngh that of 
Eannatum, the military genins of Lagash, of 
Lugal-zaggisi of Erech, the conqueror of the whole 
of Mesopotamia, of Sargon I., of Gndea, or of 
Hammurabi, to that of ASurbanipal or of Nabonidns, 
wars and rumours of wars never ceased; from the 
time of the earliest Egyptian inscriptions to that 
of the latest the kings and rulers of Egypt are 
pictured smiting their foes; and from the time of 
the Exodus to the final fall of Jernsalem the 
Hebrews as a nation were warriors, and long 
before they became a nation—if tradition be 
trusted—they were subject to the same condition. 
The Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews were 
warlike peoples, especially the Assyrians. But, 
although Egypt had her great military pharaohs 
at all periods of her history, such as Sesostris II., 
Thutmose INI., Amenhotep IL, Setir., and Rameses 
Ii., she was not a great military nation. 

I. BABYLONIAN.—ı. War.—The quarrels and 
feuds between rulers of early Babylonian city- 
states were the beginnings of strife which later 
developed into the elaborate warfare of the 
Assyrians. The king or head of the city, origin- 
ally the patriarch of the clan, was the centre of 
all public life. As priest he was the Jangu, as 
representative of the god he was the patesz, and 
as war lord he was the garru. Wars were begun 
by him and were carried on under his direction. 
But all wars were really the affair of the gods.? 

Warlike operations were usually of a military 
nature. But as early as the time of Samsu-iluna 
wars were carried on at the head of the Persian 
Gulf partly on land and partly by the use of boats. 
The Assyrians, indeed, although not seamen them- 
selves, built a navy with the aid of Phoenician boat- 


1 H, Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History, p. 215. 
2 See below, 2. 
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builders, and Sennacherib employed Pheenician 
sailors in the pursnit of Merodach-baladan across 
the Persian Gulf. But the Neo-Babylonians not 
only had developed a great merchant fleet, but 
also had become a considerable naval power. 

From the earliest times in Babylonia the support 
of warfare was considered a public obligation, and 
those who were untit for actual fighting were 
expected to furnish money to pay for a hghting 
unit. The army was recruited by conscription, 
each district being responsible for its quota. This 
militia, called the sabé or ummandte, were subject 
to immediate call by the king. The levy (dikutu) 
was under the direction of a special officer, called 
the rägiru, who saw to it that no liable person 
escaped, and, if a man so far forgot himself as to 
harbour a defanlter from the levy, he was put to 
deatlı.! Ali estates had to furnish troops at the 
command of the king, who could even impress the 

roduce of the land and could also commandeer 
abonrers for civilian purposes. By the time of 
the Ist Babylonian dynasty there is evidence of 
a regular standing army of professional soldiers, 
recruited partly from natives, but mostly from 
Amorites and from the inhabitants of other 
conquered territories. The body-gnard of the 
king consisted of most trustworthy native soldiers, 
In the absence of the king the troops were led by 
the tartannu, or commander-in-chief, who often 
conducted the military campaigns. The armies 
of the Assyrians were well officered. These officers 
formed a semi-caste of a military character, were 
paid with land, a honse, and a garden, were 
assigned sheep and cattle, and received in addition 
a regular salary. But they were always at the 
service of the king, conducting especially the 
works of mobilization. In case of capture every 
effort was made to procure their ransom. Soldiers 
were well paid, were rewarded with land and a 
cow, and good discipline was observed among 
them. They were divided into cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, and a careful register of them was kept. 
The whole army was divided into companies of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and sometimes tens. 
In Assyria the army was still more highly developed 
until the time of ASurnasirpal, who had created 
a fighting machine such as the ancient world had 
never seen before. The military unit in Assyrian 
times was the bowman, who was accompanied by 
lis pikeman and shield-bearer. According as 
Assyria became more and more a conqueror of 
foreign peoples, she condemned forced labour at 
home, as in the case of Sargon IIL, exempted 
certain cities from the obligation of the levy, as 
in the case of ASurbanipal, and depended upon her 
vast numbers of mercenaries, hired from conqnered 
countries. The Neo-Babylonian army was modelled 
on that of Assyria, making extensive use of hired 
troops. 

The Stela of Vultures, which depicts the successful war of 
Eannatum of Lagash, in the name of his god Ningirsu, agaiust 
Umma, gives an excellent idea of some of the materials of war 
in that early period. In one battle, in which 6600 (or perhaps 
8600) men were slain, the troops were drawn up in a solid 
phalanx with long spears, protected by huge shields. The 
lance-bearers carried an axe, and were protected by shields 
which were borne by the soldiers in the front rank. Each 
shield protected two soldiers. The shields were probably of 
leather with bosses of metal, as were also the conical helmets, 
which extended down the aeck, and were furnished with ear- 
pieces. A chariot is represented oa the stela, but it was uu- 
doubtedly drawn by asses, for the use of the horse was not 
known till the Kassite period. Military standards were commoa 
in early Babylonian times. The royal weapons consisted of a 
long lance or spear, wielded in the left hand, and a curved 
mace or throwiog-stick. Naram-Sin is represented armed with 
hattle-axe, bow, and helmet. In his chariot the king carried 
a flat-headed axe and a number of light darts, some fitted with 


double points. It was Dungi of Ur who adopted the bow asa 
national weapon. 


1 Code of Hammurabi (hereafter cited as CH), ed. R. F. 
Harper, Chicago, 1894, § 16. 
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After the introduction ef the horse by the Kasaites! cavalry 
took the place of charlots. Chariots were still used, but only 
on eanparatively level terrain, and even then they were more 
ornamental than nsefnl. The cavalry at first nsed only the 
how and arrow, but later the spear was used and the horsemun 
was furnished with a complete eont-of-mail. In Assyrian times 
infantry was divided into livht- and heavy-armed troops. The 
light-armed troops wore little clothing—usually only a kilt and 
a fillet round the head—and were armed with spears, The 
heavy-nrmed wore sandals, a eont-of-mail over the tunic, a 
long fringed robe (over which was a cuirass), and a peaked 
helmet; they carried a shert sword, ond were furnished with 
a long rectangular shield of wicker-work covered with leather, 
Infantry were usually divided into archers and spearmen, 
Sennacherib abolished the long robe of the heavy-armed infantry 
and substituted leather greaves and boots. He also established 
a corps of slingers clad in helmet and breastplate, leather 
drawers, and short boots; and also a company ol engincers 
orpioneers, furnished with double-headed axes, conical helmets, 
grenves, and boots. The Assyrians fought with metal weapons. 
Their spear-heads and arrows were nenally of bronze, more 
rarely of iron; their cont-of-mail consisted of bronze scales 
sewn to a leather shirt; and many shields were of metal, 
though others were of wicker-work covered with metal. The 
army was supplied with abundant wagons for transportation of 
baggage, feel furniture, tents, ladders, and battering-rams ; 
and much skill was expended upon the building of canals and 
fortifications. 


Wars were waged very often for the sake of 
booty and spoils, and the usual demand made by 
the victor of the vanquished was payment of 
tribute, The favenrite method of attack was by 
surprise, but, when that was impossible, a frontal 
assault wasmade. Many inducements were olfered 
the foe to surrender, none being more cemmon 
than the proclamation of the prowess ef the reign- 
ing king; but very often a third party intervened 
to bring about peace and conclude a treaty, as in 
the case of Mesilim of Kish, who was instrumental 
in settling a dispute between the kings of Umma 
and Lagash, Peace was declared and a treaty made. 

2. War-gods. — The early Babylonians, like 
other primitive folk, peopled their world with 
gods. Every mysterions phenemenon—sun, moon, 
vegetation, storms, water, and al] the forces with 
whieh men were brought into frequent contact— 
was the abode of gods or demons, and usually 
the latter were shunned and the former propitiated. 
Around the abode of the gods men gathered and 
formed a settlement, which was often called after 
the god, just as Shuruppak was named from the 
god Shuruppak. Such a deity was always a war- 
god, for his people depended npon him for defence. 
War was not incompatible with the character of 
a god, for did not Ea and Apsn, Enlil and Tiamat, 
Mardnk and Tiamat, engage in deadly warfare? 
So, when one city made war npen another, it was 
because their gods were at feud, and because their 
gods had ordered the strife. 

The war between Umma and Lagash, as told on the Stela of 
the Vultures, was waged by the command of the ged of Umma 
upon the territory of Ningirsu, ged of Lagash, and Ningirsu, 
backed up by Enlil, joined battle. It was Zamama, god of Kish, 
who achieved victory over the land of Khamazi, just as it was 
Ašur, the great Assyrian war-god, whe wen military fame Tor 
Assyria. 

And, when peace was declared and treaties were 
made, it was the geds who did it, for Mesilim 
records the treaty of peace which the gods of 
Umma and Lagash themselves had drawn up. 
The city-gods were thus the real kings and rulers, 
and so the very title patesi, borne by early rulers 
of Babylonian states, designated them as repre- 
sentatives of their state-god, fer it was a religious 
title. This explains how it happened that certain 
Babylonian kings, desiring to enhance their own 
power, assumed the title of du, ‘god’; and, when 
a patesi felt himself powerful enongh to risk the 
displeasure of his own god, he would appeal to the 
god of a city other than his own, when the petition 
was for something which the foreign god alone 
could procure.? 

1 The earliest mention of a horse in Babylonia is found on a 
tahlet of the Ist Babylonian dynasty (OLZ x. [1907] 638 £.). 


2 E.g., Ur-Nina appealed to Enki (Ea) for a favourable oracle, 
when planning to build the temple of E-ninnn. 


Whenever, as often happened, two or more 
settlements amalgamated into ene eity or state, 
the various gods sometimes amalgamated, trans- 
ferring the attributes of all the gods to the strongest 
god, with whom all the others were identilied. 
But sometimes the various gods remained inde- 
pendent, the inost warlike retaining the title of 
war-gol. Hence, while every city- or state-god 
was originally a war-god, yet when, by amalgama- 
tion, a state acquired a pantheon, only one of the 
members of that prutheon, as a rule, retained the 
title of war-god, Then all wars were carried on 
in the name of that particular god. And so it was 
that, while the Babylonians of the period of 
Hammurabi recognized many gods, Marduk was 
the war-gol! par excellence, although Naha was 
also recognized as a war-god, The follewing are 
the Babylonian and Assyrian deities who retained 
more or less of their warlike characteristics. 

Enlil, son of Anu and chief god of Nippnr, whose 
temple was the mighty E-kur, was primarily a 
storm-god, and he had his origin and home in a 
mountain. Although he is most commonly known 
as a storm- and vegetation-god, he was also, as 
patron deity of the mighty eity of Nippur and 
head of an early Babylonian pantheon, ‘king of 
the gods,’ ‘ father of the gods,’ and husband of the 
great goddess Ninlil. But he never lost that 
attribute which was ascribed to all early Baby- 
lonian gods, viz. ‘warrior.’ He was the ‘mighty 
warrior,’ and, as such, retained his place as 
supreme war-god when Nippnr, his own city, 
became mighty. Among all the other cities that 
came under the sway of Nippur no one possessed 
a war-god as poweriul as Enlil, and so Enlil, the 
son of Anu, and consequently solar deity, became 
the official war-god of Nippur. No one ceuld hope 
to fight victorionsly against Enlil ;? hence his fame 
as a great warrior-god.3 As all gods were repre- 
sented by symbols, as seen on the numerons 
kuddurus, or boundary-stones, so Enlil was 
symbolized by his weapon, an ‘ensnaring net 
which encireles the hostile land,’* and is pictured 
carrying away his enemies who are entangled in 
his net, 

IStar, or, according to the Sumerians, Ninni or 
Innina, was daughter of Enzn, and ‘ mistress of 
the lands.’ She was also ‘mistress of heaven 
and earth,’ and had her home in Uruk. The word 
‘Ištar’? is Semitic, and perhaps indieates that 
she was a vegetation-goddess, if i$ be from gis, 
‘tree,’ ‘wood.’ She was considered a solar deity 
at a very early period, and is referred to as the 
‘light of heaven and earth.’ But with the passage 
of time she assumed other attributes. She was 
the mother-goddess par exeellence and the goddess 
of leve; she was identified with Venus as the 
‘queen of heaven’; she was the patroness of law 
and order; she was the raging storm that devas- 
tates heaven and earth; and she and Tammuz 
were associated in a way suggesting the female 
and male principles of life. But more than all else 
she was ‘ mistress of battles ’® and ‘ mistress of war 
and battle.’® She is the muttabdilet kakké, ‘the 
bearer of arms,’ the ‘ goddess of battle and warfare, 
who goes by the side of the king, favourite one, 
the terrible one ef his enemies.’” Her warlike 


1 After Hammurabi’s conquest of Rim-Sin, and bis control of 
Nippur, Enlil, the chief Sumerian deity, lord of many city-states, 
surrendered his chief attributes to Marduk. 

2 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tezts, ete., in the British 
Museum (hereafter cited as C7’), xv. 11. 22. 

3T. Paffrath, Zur Götterlehre in den altbabylonischen 
Königsinschriften, Paderborn, 1913, pp. 112-123, 218-220. 

4 WAI iv.?2 27, no. 4, 58. 

5F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen 
Königsinsehriften, Leipzig, 1907, p. 74 (hereafter cited as SA K). 

6 CH xxvii. a, 92 f. 

7A. T. Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Baby- 
lonian Collection, New Haven, 1915, p. 58. 
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character is excellently brought outin ASurbanipal’s 
dream.! Asa war-goddess she is frequently (and 
as early as 3000 B.c.) depicted on seals, where she 
is usually represented with clubs, seimitars, bows, 
and other weapons, leading captives to the king.” 
In the Gilgamesh epic Ištar is a war-goddess, and 
in the time of Hammurabi, and more especially in 
Assyrian times, she was ‘mistress of war and of 
battle.” As Assyrian war-goddess she became the 
consort of Asur and was the special war-protector 
of Assyrian kings. ASurbanipal’s description of 
the warlike Ištar is famons,? and, when he founded 
his capital at Nineveh, he established there the 
cult of Ištar of battles. In fact, the goddess 
became so popular in warlike Assyria that she 
was identified with three great shrines, Nineveh, 
Arbela, and Kidmuru, and became sometimes three 
separate goddesses, althongh usnally only two, be- 
cause of the comparative unimportance of Kidmurn. 
There was an Ištar of the north as wellas of the south 
—a differentiation which resulted in the belief in a 
male and female Istar.4 As a male Ištar was the 
morning star, and as a female she was the evening 
star. To the very end of the Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty she was the war-goddess, who carried 
quiver and bow and flew to battle like a swallow." 
Her symbol as war-goddess was the lion and the 
five- or eight-pointed star Sirius, but sometimes 
she was symbolized by a bow.® 

Ištar, as goddess of war, was identified with 
several other goddesses of war, especially Ishara,” 
who was ‘lady of conquest’ 8 and ‘lady of victory 
over the lands’ ;? Innini, who, originally a goddess 
of light and the star Venus, because of warlike 
qualities ascribed to the stars, was regarded by 
the Sumerians as a conqnering deity,” the ‘lady of 
battle,’ and was represented in a standing position 
leading a captive by a string inserted in his nose,” 
her symbol being the bow; Anunit, who was 
worshipped as a goddess of battle at Agade and 
Sippar, of whom Nabonidus said that be built a 
temple 
‘to Anunit the lady of battle, she that bears bow and quiver, 
who executes perfectly the command of Enlil her father, who 
exterminates the foe, who annihilates the evil, who walks before 
the gods, who at sunrise and sunset renders favourable my 
omens.’ 14 
She is also identified with Antn, a heavenly deity, 
whom Hammurabi calls the AStar of Agade,® and 
with Aja, a goddess of light and of war; with the 
warlike Ninni, to whom Eannatum on the Stela 
of Vultures ascribes his victory ; and with Nana. 

Marduk, ‘the first-born son of Ea,’ was origin- 
ally a solar deity, but his warlike character became 
prominent in the time of the Hammurabi dynasty, 
when his city, Babylon, became great. When the 

1E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, ii. [1890] 249 ff. 
(hereafter cited as AD). 

2 W. H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 
1910, pp. 155 fi., 248 f., Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental 
Seals, New York, 1909, nos. 90, 91; J. de Morgan, Mission 
scientifique en Perse, Paris, 1894-96, vol. iv., pl. x. and p. 
161 ff. 

38. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, Oxford, 1914, p. 106. 

4M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
Giessen, 1905-12, i. 539. 

5 AB iii, 1. 113, 2,105; G. A. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische 
Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, pp. 108, 44. 

ê Langdon, pl. i. no. 1. 

7 CT xxiv. 18 rev. 7; S. A. B. Mercer, The Oath in Babylonian 
and Assyrian Literature, Paris, 1912, p. 43 ff. 

8 KB iv. 72, 28. 

SL. W. King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones and Memorial 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1912, p. 47. 

10 A king of Erech addressed her as ‘ lioness of battle’ (RA ix. 
414, 27). 

U SAK, p. 74f. 

12 Ward, Seal Cylinders of W. Asia, p. 157; SAK, p. 172. 

13 K. Frank, Bilder und Symbole babylonisch-assyrischer 
Götter (LSSt il, 2), Leipzig, 1906, p. 19. 

14 Vorderasiutische Bibliothek, iv. 228, 22-26. 

15 CH iv. 48; i.e. the ASdar of early Semites. She is the 


"Anat, queen of heaven, mistress of the gods, who was goddess 
of war in Egypt. 


creation legends were recast, during this same 
dynasty, Hammurabi’s war-god (often addressed as 
such in hymns‘), Marduk, was the warrior-hero who 
slew Tiamat, the spirit of chaos. He became so 
great that a (shortlived) custom arose of identify- 
ing all gods with him.? His greatness outlived the 
Assyrian empire, when he was called Bel-Marduk, 
having absorbed the characteristics of the old god 
Bel, second person of the triad, Anu, Bel, and Ea, 
and lived on till the end of the Neo-Babylonian 
period. He is often pictured as a warrior with 
scimitar,’ and his symbol was the flaming sun. 

Nergal, son of Enlil, was originally god of the 
midday or scorching sun, and was often identified 
with Samas. He then was associated with disease 
and death, and from that he developed into a war- 
god. As such he was called Marduk Sa kabli,* 
"Marduk of war,’ ‘the lord of spears and bows,’ 
ur-sag karradu, ‘the warrior,’ the great sword- 
god,® and, as destruction that accompanies war, 
he was identified with the planet Mars. He first 
became known as a war-god during the Hammur- 
abi dynasty, and continued so thronghout the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 

Ninib,? son of Enlil and god of Nippur, was 
originally a solar deity, and, as first-born of Ea, 
was a vegetation- and water-god. As early as the 
Hammurabi dynasty he was called Marduk sa 
alli, ‘Marduk of strength,’® and in Samsuiluna’s 
reign he was called ‘the great warrior.’ He is 
addressed as ‘mighty god, warrior, ruler of the 
Anunnaki, controller of the Igigi.’! In a text 
translated and discussed by Pinches in PSBA 
xxviii. [1906] 203-218, 270-283, Ninib is fully de- 
scribed as a war-god of the mountains. e is 
called ‘the lord, the destroyer of the mountains, 
who hath no rival,’ ‘the warrior who is like a 
steer’; and he is said to collect his army in order 
to spoil the land of the enemy. In Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian times, especially the former, 
Ninib continued to be ‘ the destroyer of the king’s 
enemies’ and ‘the mighty one of the gods.’ He 
was symbolized as a wild bull, as a double-headed 
raven, and later as an eagle. 

Nin-dar-a, husband of Ishara, was called ‘the 
warlike king,’ and Nin-dub was compared to a 
warrior. Ningirsu, chief god of Lagash and son 
of Enlil, is called the ‘warrior of Enlil,’B and is 
identified in this röle with Ninib. On the Stela 
of the Vultures he is shown clubbing the enemies 
of Lagash, whom he has bound in a net; and he is 
symbolized by the divine storm-bird. Nin-gis- 
zida, son of Ninazu, prototype of Ninib and pro- 
tective god of Gudea, was perhaps also a war-god, 
although no reference to him as such has been 
found. Nin-Sakh, prototype of Ninib, and Nin- 
si-a, called also Nin-du-a, are also thought to 
have been war-deities. Ramman, whose ideogram 
is IM, and who is identified with Adad, Mer, and 
Iskur, was known as early as the time of Hammur- 
abi as a ‘ warrior,’ ' although he is the storm-god 
par excellence. From the time of Hammurabi, 
however, he was recognized as a war-god, except 

1 Beiträge zur Assyriologie, v. 281. 

2M, Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 102. 

3 Ward, opp. citt. p. 163 ff., and nos. 92-94. 

4 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 102. 

5 King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones, p. 47. 

6 LSSt i. 6. 

7 Properly transcribed Nin-Ib, perhaps ‘lord of Ib’ (CT xxiv, 
‚5; xx. 4b), sometimes transcribed Ninip, Nirig, Ninrag, 

nu-r&$tü, En-mastu, Anu$at, Ninurta, and finally Nin-urasa. 

8 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 103, CT xxiv. 50. 

9A. Poehel, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, 
Philadelphia, 1909, p. 79. 


10 P, Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonzer, Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 470-472. 


U SAK, p. 74. 12 Ib. p. 94. 
13 Ib. pp. 26, 90, 98. See Paffrath for many references to him 
ag war-god. 


13 CH xxvii. a, 64. 
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in Assyrin, where he played just one rôle, that of 
god of storms. In Babylonia he was associated — 
eg, by Nebuchadrezzar 1.—with Istar, as war- 
deity, and was pictured with a club.’ Samas 
(Sumerian Babbar), although the sun-god per 
excellence, was known as ‘tle conqueror of forcign 
lands,’? and as snch was a war-god, whose weapon 
was ‘the great net?” Sukamuna was a Kassile 
god of war, whose symbol was the midday sun, 
and, therefore, a destrnctive power like Nergal 
Tur-lil-en, a Neo-Babylonian deity, was described 
as ‘breaking the weapons of the enemies? Zam- 
ama, patron deity of Kish, was early associated 
with Ištar as a war-god,* and was called Marduk 
sa tahazi, ‘Marduk of battle,” as well as ‘ the king 
of battle.’ ® 

ASur, the great god, Assyria’s war-god par 
excellence, was origiually a solar deity, his symbol 
representing a sun-disk with protruding rays. 
Then he developed into a god of fertility—a corn- 
and water-god—and finally became a war-god. 
According as Assyria became more and more 
militaristic, so Asur’s attribute as war-god be- 
came more and more all-absorbing, until he became 
the dominating character in Assyrian religion, 
His divine city depended upon the location of the 
royal residence, and from there all warfare was 
carried ou iu his name. His popularity was dne 
to Assyria’s military prowess. He is always 
associated with mighty weapons (kakka danna), 
and is he ‘ who protects the troops.’ The disk as 
his symbol was surmounted by the figure of a 
warrior.” 

IL. EGYPTIAN.—1. War.—While some classical 
writers say that Egypt was divided among the 
king, priests, and warriors, others assert that from 
the begiuning Egypt was a peaceful country. At 
any rate it can truly be said that the Egyptians 
never admired a military career, nor were the 
conditious under which they lived favourable to 
the development of a military nature; e.g., Egypt 
was shut in geographically from the rest of the 
world ; there were no great peoples in her neigh- 
bourhood to contend with, and no fertile lands 
within her reach to covet. Nevertheless, from the 
very first Egypt was called upon to wage war. 
Her literature attests this, and her earliest nome 
standards are, in all probability, military in 
character. Pre-dynastic and proto-dynastic monn- 
ments, such as the Palette of Nar-Mer, preserve 
evidence of warlike conflict, aud Uni, a uobleman 
of the VIth dynasty, tells of important wars 
(although they are the only known important 
ones of the Old Kingdom) carried on against the 
Bedawin in the time of Pepi 1.8 There were other 
military expeditions during this early period, and 
by the time of Sesostris II. of the XIIth dynasty 
rather formidable armies were mustered. Yet, 
when compared with the wars of later periods or 
with those of Assyria, these military expeditions 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms must be pro- 
nounced mere razzias—raids for loot, slaves, cattle, 
gold, ete. 

Nor was the period of disintegration which fol- 
lowed the XIItb dynasty conducive to the growth 
of militarism. But the conquest of Egypt by the 
Hyksos (g.v.) breathed a new spirit into the land. 
The foreigners must be ejected, and Egypt proved 
herself, under Ahmose I., equal to the occasion, 
Thenceforth she began her career of conquest under 
the empire-builders, Thutmose IL, Seti I., Rameses 

1 Ward, Seal Cylinders, p. 176 ff. 

2 SAK, p. 206. 3 Ib. p. 161. 

4 CH xxiv. a, 232. 

5 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 103. 

6 King, p. 47. 

7 See, further, J. Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische 
Gottesidee, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 89-96. 

8 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905- 
07, i, 311-315. 
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IL, and Rameses II. She became a great military 
power, and took up the offensive against her erst- 
while Asiatic masters. Rameses II, even developed 
a military caste, and for a while the military pro- 
fession ranked high. Iler military character, how- 
ever, was not enduring ; the Egyptians lacked that 
gallantry and chivalry which are essential to a 
trnly military character. There is evidence that 
the Egyptians were as destructive to the living and 
as savage to the dead—whose corpses they often 
niutilated—as other peoples, although Diodorus? 
seeks to excuse their conduct. 

Nor were the Egyptians a naval people, although 
they possessed considerable fleets of merchant 
ships, which navigated the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, and the Nile. But the same great 
national crisis which developed a strong army and 
a shortlived liking for conquest developed also a 
navy. When Ahmose I. attacked the Hyksos, he 
did so by sea as well as by land. Of conrse there 
were warships before his time. Uni escorted his 
flotilla of merchantmen from Elephantiné down 
the Nile to Memphis; Kheti 1. of the IXth 
dynasty had ships; and Sesostris II. re-made a 
canal in the First Cataract through which his war- 
ships could pass. By the time of the XVITlth 
dynasty a real navy had developed, and was em- 
ployed in connexion with the campaigns in Syria. 
Although Rameses II. had a considerable fleet, 
the first king to recognize the true importance of 
the navy was Rameses IIL., who established a fleet 
in the Mediterranean and another in the Red Sea. 
The naval battles of this king are splendidly 
pictured at Medinet Habu. With the exception 
of the battle with the Hyksos,? the battles of 
Rameses II. are the only real naval conflicts 
known to Egyptian history. The navy, like the 
army, soon deteriorated, and never more played 
any important part in Egypt, uot even in the time 
of Cleopatra, who is credited by Orosius® with a 
fleet of 170 large ships. 

Egyptian religion never coudemned war. The 
most ancient of Egyptian wars were among the 
gods themselves or between gods and men ; and 
so Egyptian kings in making war claimed divine 
example. The Egyptians named all wars revolt, 
because they were presumed to be against the 
Egyptian gods. The duty of the king was to 
avenge the gods of impiety, the word for ‘ impiety’ 
(naditiw) being the same as for ‘enemy.’* In 
short, all war was moral, ideal, supernatural, and 
sanctioned by divine precedent. 

In earliest Exypt there were soldiers who were 
selected from all parts of the political district, and, 
as early as Pepi I., conquered territories were com- 
pelled to contribute men in case of war. But there 
did not exist an army in the modern sense of the 
term. In the Middle Kingdom there were pro- 
fessional soldiers who were called ‘followers of 
his majesty.’ They were divided into companies 
of 100 men, and they garrisoned the palace and 
the strongholds of the royal house from Nubia to 
the Asiatic frontier. They were the nucleus of a 
standing army. In case of actual war the great 
nobles, or nomarchs, sent their quota of men, 
whom they had carefully trained, armed with bows 
and arrows. Then there were contingents supplied 
by the estates of the great temples, besides mercen- 
aries of friendly chiefs. These armies were often 
called upon to do guard duty, as in the case of the 
army of Sesostris I., which was employed in the 
defence of labourers, With the rise of the Empire, 
and as a result of the Hyksos overlordship, a 
regular army was gradually developed. It had 


1 i. 78. 
Se: R. Lepsius, Denkmäler, 12 vols., Berlin, 1849-60, iii. 12d. 
vi. 19. 
4K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie, Leipzig, 1965-09 
iv. 5f. 
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two grand divisions, composed of experienced 
troops who had learned tacties in Syria. These 
two grand armies were divided into divisions, each 
division named after a god—e.g., Amen, Ra, Ptah, 
ete. Military schools were established and barracks 
abounded. In fact, military training began in 
childhood, when gymnastics, archery, and the use 
of the battle-axe and javelin were taught. The 
trained and disciplined troops of Egypt were often 
the subject of artists and sculptors, and the drilling 
of recruits, racing, jumping, war-dances, and sieges 
were often depicted.) Rameses u. held regular 
councils of war,? and Diodorus? preserves a tra- 
dition that the military formed one of the three 
classes into which Egyptian society was divided. 
In spite of all, however, Egypt never possessed an 
army equal in discipline and equipment to those 
of Assyria. 

During the height of Egypt’s military power the 
soldier was well treated. He was allowed, free of 
all charge, eight acres of land, he was free from 
forced labour when on active service, he could not 
be cast into prison for debt, and he was expected 
to provide himself with the necessary arms and 
everything requisite for a campaign. If he were 
brave, distinctions and other signs of honour were 
showered upon him, As early as the VIth dynasty 
mercenaries were employed, and these were allowed 
to retain their own arms and customs. The peoples 
most commonly engaged to fight the wars of Egypt 
were the ‘Nine-bow Barbarians’ from Nubia, the 
‘Shardana’ from Europe, the Libyans, and the 
Syrians. The last-named were so frequently em- 
Boned that the term Åarw-sry, ‘young Syrian,’ 

ecame a common word for soldier. Most of the 
army of Rameses III. were mercenaries, and after 
his reign these men were so much accustomed to 
the country that they in turn as foreigners 
conquered and dominated Egypt—such were the 
Libyans, the Sudanese, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

In early Egypt some soldiers carried a large bow, had one or 
two ostrich feathers on their head, and a narrow hand around 
the upper part of their body ; others carried a large sbield and 
a spear, or a small shield, over which skin was stretched, and a 
battle-axe ; still others carried no shield but had a large axe, a 
lance, and a sling. During the Empire regiments of light in- 
fantry carried a javelin, a lance, and a dagger, or a short 
straight sword; the heavy infantry bore spears and a curved 
sword. The cavalry were armed with the battle-axe, and most 
of them carried shields made of bulls hide, while bronze 
helmets were worn, although a more common head-dress was 
a thick quilted cap, the colour of which varied with the regi- 
ment, some with fringes, others with tassels. The archers 
were the most important soldiers in the army. They were 
divided into compaoies of foot- and chariot-archers. They 
wore quilted helmets with coloured tassels. The arrows were 
about 34 inches long, and were of wood or reed tipped with 
metal. They sometimes carried an axe or hoomerang.4 
Cavalry was aot known till the Hyksos period, for it was these 
Semites who introduced the horse into Egypt. Thenceforth 
chariots drawn hy horses and cavalry became very popular. 
Sheshonk 1. is reported to have had 60,000 horsemen in his 
arıny which marched into Palestine. 

The weapons of the earliest Egyptians were very simple. At 
first they consisted of large stout sticks. But later the offensive 
weapons were how, spear, javelin, sling, sword, dagger, koife, 
falchion, axe, and club; defensive arms were metal helmet or 
quilted head-piece, coat of armour, and shield. 

The Egyptians fought best behind walls, and many forts were 
therefore built in Egypt, especially at the Second Cataract and 
on the north-eastern boundary of Egypt. Towns were fortified, 
such as Pelusium, Syene, Elephantiné, Semneh in Nubia ; and 
Thutmose I. fortified the island of Tomhos at the Third Catar- 
act. In the great campaigne of the Empire materials of all 
kinds for siege, such as scaling ladders and hattering-rams, for 
transportation, such as wagons and baggage-trucks, and for 
coovenience, such as chairs, tables, and elaborate tents, were 
provided. Each company had its own standard, which wag 
held in admiration; and each regiment was furnished with 
musteal instruments, usually trumpets and drums. 

The only Egyptian campaign conducted on any 
definite plan was that of Rameses 1I. against the 

1 See, egu, J. G. Wilkioson, The Ancient Egyptians, Londoo, 
1378, passim, esp. i. 192. 

2 RTr viii. 128 f. 31.54. 

4 Excellent illustrations of Egyptian soldiery are to be seen ia 
Lepsius, Hi., and in Wilkinson. 


Hittites. But there is evidence of the use of a 
great deal of strategy in the manæuvres of the 
soldiers of Thutmose 111., and especially in the way 
in which Joppa was taken by Thutiyi. Armies 
were drawn up in well-arranged battle-array, with 
due regard to the wings, centre, and flanks, The 
many Egyptian inscriptions afford an excellent 
idea of the way in which Egyptian battles were 
fought, such as those at Megiddo, Kadesh, and the 
early wars in the time of Pepi 1. A favourite 
company-formation with the Egyptian was the 
phalanx, with the heavy infantry in the centre 
and light infantry and archers disposed round 
them. Light-armed regiments were also left free 
for skirmishing and for flanking movements, such 
as those which were so well carried out at Kadesh 
by Rameses 11. The Egyptian phalanx became so 
famous that Cresus used it most effectively against 
Cyrus. 

War at all times and especially under the Theban 
monarchs was a means of procuring slaves and 
booty. The demand for tribute does not appear 
before the Asiatic conquests, although ransom 
seems to appear as early as the eivil wars which 
preceded the XIIth dynasty. In order to prove 
to the king the completeness of victory, warriors 
were in the habit of eutting off the hands and 
sometimes the heads! of the vanquished and 

lacing them in heaps before him. But the 

gyptian was always glad when peace came and 
a treaty was drawn up. The most famous treaty 
in Egyptian history, and the most detailed known 
to the ancient world, was that drawn up between 
Rameses II. and Hattusil II, the Hittite king.? 

2. War-gods. — Originally every social group 
had its god, and every god was, in a sense, a 
war-god. When smaller groups amalgamated into 
larger cities and nomes, the gods of the constituent 
groups amalgamated into the god of the most 

owerful unit in the group, just as Sekhet and 

athor were absorbed into Amon of Thebes, and 
to him were ascribed the characteristics of the 
absorbed gods. If the age was warlike, one of the 
attributes of such a deity would be that of war- 
god. Whenever the age and location were not 
warlike, the war attribute of the deity receded into 
the background. Thus it is that previous to the 
Hyksos period there are no prominent Egyptian 
war-gods. As a matter of fact, the Egyptians 
never of themselves developed great war-gods; 
those deities in their pantheon who retain their 
warlike attributes are Asiatic, and were introduced 
during the Empire. Yet the idea of war-deities 
was well known in Egypt from earliest times. Did 
not Horus battle with Set, and did not every 
king, as son of Horns, have to fight the god’s 
enemies? The fierceness of the wars with the 
Hyksos was due to the fact that Egypt’s gods 
were at war with the hated gods of the Asiatics. 

The following deities, almost all of whom are 
foreign, are the war-deities known to Egyptian 
literature. Aasith is usually represented as a 
woman armed with shield and club, riding a horse 
into the battle-field. She is a war-goddess of 
Semitic origin in whom W. Max Müller sees the 
counterpart of Esau. A stela set up by Seti I. at 
Redesiyeh, on the road to the gold-mines of Mt. 
Zabara, connects her with the desert. Amon-Ra, 
one of the primeval deities of Egypt, whose chief 
seat of worship was at Thebes, became very promin- 
ent as a war-god in the XVIIIth dynasty as a 
result of the victories of that period. An-höret, 
or Anhur, local god of Abydos, was god of the 
dead, but was also represented as a man standing 
with a spear in his raised hand. He was a warrior- 


1 Lepsius, iii. 128. 
2W, M. Müller, Der Bündnisvertrag Rameses’ I]. und des 
1 Chetiterkonigs (MVG vii. 5), Berlin, 1902. 
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god, and as suelt became identified in the Greek 


period with Ares. ‘Anat, ‘queen of heaven, mis- 
tress of the gods,’ was an Asintic goddess of war. 
She was the same us the Sumerian An, with 
Semitic feminine termination, Antn, She is re- 
presented as sitting with a spear in one hand and 
swinging a hattle-axe. She is probably the same 
as the goddess referred to by Hıunmmurabı.! Anthyt 
was a Syro-Phanician war-goddess, represented 
with shield and spear in the riglit hand and club 
in the left. Her cult was associated with N. and 
S. Syria, where cities were named after her—e.g., 
Dath-Anth. Antzus, probably another name of 
the same goddess, is known only in Jate sources. 
She was worshipped at Antaiopolis, and was repre- 
sented as a warrior or lrnter with a high feather 
on her head and clad in Roman armour, Ästhyrthet 
of Apollinopolis was introduced into Egypt in the 
XVIIe dynasty. She is the same as Astarte, a 
Syrian war-goddess, and was depicted as a lion- 
headed human figure, driving a chariot drawn by 
four horses over her prostrate foe. "Asit may be 
another form of Asthyrthet. Bär, or Pa-Bär, was 
a Syro-Phenician war-god, the Baa] of the OT. 
He was introdneed into Egypt in the XVIIIth 
dynasty. Originally he was the personification of 
the burning and destroying heat of the sun and of 
the blazing desert wind, He was worshipped in 
the neighhourhood of Tanis, and was a favonrite 
of Rameses I1., who eompared himself with Bär. 
Bast, ‘lady of the East,’ as well as Sekhet, was 
a personification of heat and light, and was re- 
nowned as a destroyer of the enemies of the sun- 
god and of the deceased. Bes, of ‘the land of 
Punt,’ was a god of complex character, but as a 
god of war and slaughter he earried two knives in 
his hands. As a warrior he was represented wear- 
ing a short military tunic, and holding in his left 
hand a shield, and a short sword in his right hand. 
As a war-god he appears in the XVIIIth dynasty. 
Heru-Behutet is a form of Horus, under which he 
waged war with Set or Typhon. His symbol is 
the Sphinx at Gizeh. Another form of Horus is 
Heru-Sept, the smiter of the Menti, and god of 
battle; and still another form of Horus, who 
‘loved an hour of fichting more than a day of re- 
joieing,’ is Heru-Themä, the piercer, and, as such, 
a god of war. Mafiet is a war-goddess, whose 
symbol is the sign ‘to follow,’ sems. Menthu was 
an ancient Egyptian war-god, whose seat was at 
Thebes. He is represented in human form with a 
bull’s tail and head cf a hawk. His head is snr- 
mounted by a sun-disk between double plumes. 
Sometimes he is depicted as a hawk-leaded sphinx. 
He is represented with bow and arrows, a club, 
and a knife. He is seen on the prow of the snn- 
boat and slays the demon with his Jance. He was 
an old local god, a personification of the destruc- 
tive heat of the sun, but in later times he became 
Mentu-Rä He was Rameses 11.’s patron war-god, 
Neith was worshipped in the Delta in pre-dynastic 
times. While she was, at an early period, a per- 
sonification of a form of the great inert primeval 
watery mass, she was later represented with bow 
and arrows, and as such was considered a war- 
goddess as well as a goddess of the chase, Nep- 
hebet and her twin-sister Uatchet were destroyers 
of the enemies of the gods. Reshpn, or Resheph, 
had his centre of worship at Het-Reshep in the 
Delta, but was an imported Syrian deity. In 
Egyptian texts he is called ‘lord of the two-fold 
strength among the company of the gods.’ He 
is represented as a warrior with spear and shield 
in the left hand, and elub in the right hand. As 


1 CH iv. 48. To the same cycle of divine beings belong Ištar 
of Nineveh and Astarte, mistress of horses, who was confused 
with the warlike Sekhmet, all of whom were known and recog- 
nized ae war-goddesses in Egypt. 


his Semitic name shows, he was a personification 
of the burning and destruction of fire and lightning. 
Sekhmet, ur Sekhet, ‘the powerful,’ is represented 
wearing a solar disk on her lead, symbolizing the 
warlike attributes of the sun. She was called 
‘the fiery one emitting flames against the enemies’ 
of the god, and her duty was to scorch and con- 
sume the enemies of her father. Up-Uant, ‘the 
opener of the way,’ was originally a war-god, who 
opened the way for troops through the enemies’ 
land. He is sometimes represented in the prow 
of the boat of Rå, 

II. HEBREW,—1. War.—Although the ideal 
of the great prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries 
was peace, war was approved by the prophets of 
early Israel. The Hebrew people were not unwar- 
like, and with them, as with other Oriental peoples, 
war was sanctioned by the deity. From the 
earliest to the latest times in the history of Israel 
Jaliweh fonght for His people, and they followed 
Him to battle. Before battle oracles were con- 
sulted to learn Jahweh’s wil] ;! prophets of Jahweh 
were appealed to for guidance ;? and prayer was 
offered up to Him before the attack. Jahweh 
Himself ealled His consecrated one to battle ;4 
priests of Jaliweh sonnded the alarm with 
trumpets ;> and eampaigns were begun with saeri- 
ficial rites.® In fact, warfare was a holy calling, 
with whieh tabn was associated,’ for to ‘ prepare’ 
or to ‘sanctify’ war was to carry ont initiatory 
religious rites.° The camp was a holy plaee because 
Jalıweh was tlıere,? and there were the saered 
ephod ” and the ark of Jahweh.» 

The Hebrews did not possess an army worthy of 
the name till the time of the monarchy. Gideon’s 
band numbered 300, and the Danites had a force 
of 600. At this early period warfare consisted of 
raids and forays. All males were collected by the 
reeognized leader,’? to whom friendly tribes allied 
themselves. But, besides a bodyguard, Saul had 
a standing army of 3000 men.’ [Ísraels army was 
divided into thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens.* 
As early as the time of David steps were taken to 
reernit a regular army, and it was plaeed under 
the command of Joab as commander-in-chief. 
Besides that, David himself had his own body- 
guard of from 400 to 600 men. Mobilization was 
announced by sound of the trumpet throughont 
the land.” An interesting picture of mobilization 
in Israel can be seen in Is 2268 and in Ezk 218, 
It is described as the drawing of the sword from 
the sheath. Sometimes a formal declaration of 
war was made, as in the case of Amaziah of Judah 
against Jehoash of Israel,!® bnt more often spies 
were sent out,!® and hostilities began in spring,” In 
later times regular mercenaries were employed,” 
and under Herod soldiers were trained in Roman 
fashion. 

Hebrew armies up to Solomon’s time consisted only of 
infantry, light and heavy. Heavy arms consisted of a round 
helmet of bronze, a coat of mail, bronze greaves, a sword of 
iron, a spear, and a lance. Light arms comprised bow and 
arrows and a small shield. Solomon introduced cavalry and 
chariots, and had 12,000 cavalry, 1400 chariots, and 40,000 
chariot horses. The troops had ensigns, banners, and standards, 
and were furnished with tents or booths, bnt each soldier was 


obliged to provide his own food, though sometimes regular 
provision was made for him.?? Guards were placed round the 
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camps,! which were changed three times during the night.? | prove the warlike character of Jahweh. He it 


The Hebrews inherited the fortresses of tbe Canaanites, but 
Solomon built his own, such as that at Hazor, Megiddo, etc. 
They usually stood on hills. Special battering-rams and cata- 
pults were constructed for siege work.3 


Hebrew forces were drawn up either in line or 
in three divisions, a centre and two wings. There 
was also a rearguard for proteetion during the 
march and to take care of stragglers.4 Sometimes, 
instead of a geueral confliet between two opposing 
forces, a decision was left to two opposing groups 
of equal but limited number,® or even to two 
opposing individuals® There was a hattle-ery to 
inspire conrage,’ and the order to retreat was given 
by sound of the trumpet. 

Strategy was not unknown to the Hebrews: 
Joshua made a night attack after a rapid night 
march to relieve Gibeon ;® circumvention was prac- 
tised by David ;? Joshua surprised the Canaanites 
at the waters of Merom ; David executed a flank 
movement against the Philistines ;1 the men of 
Israel made a successful feint against the Ben- 
jamites at Gibeah ;!2 and Joshua captured Ai by 
ambush.!3 

The victor was hailed with song,” and victory 
was celebrated with public thanksgiving; but 
prisoners were sold as slaves ® and often treated in 
a savage manner.” The spoil was divided equally 
between those in battle and those in camp; a 
portion was reserved for the Levites and as a 
tribute to Jahweh ;!® part was reserved for the 
king ;” and sometimes armour was dedicated as a 
trophy.” 

he ideal in prophetic Israel was peace”? brought 
about by Jahweh. The end of hostilities was 
signified by the blowing of the war-horn,* and 
ambassadors negotiated terms. Treaties were 
drawn up and signed,” and defensive and offensive 
alliances were made.” 

2. War-god. — Pre-historie Hebrews were un- 
doubtedly polytheists, or at any rate henotheists ; 
they recognized the existence of other gods and 
worshipped them; but, so far as we know, they 
never Tea a pantheon such as we see in 
Babylonia and Egypt. In historie times the 
Hebrew people tended more and more towards 
monotheism, and, although they recognized the 
existence of other gods even as late as the 7th 
cent. B.C., yet they never recognized any other 
deity than Jahweh as their national god. So to 
Jahweh were ascribed all the characteristics which 
belonged to a pantheon. The derivation of His 
name is uncertain, but as good a guess as any is 
that it is derived from the verb kawa, ‘to fall,’ 
and, in the causative, ‘to prostrate.’ Whether 
his be so or not, there is abundant evidence to 


was, asa warrior, who brought His people out of 
Egypt, and who drove out the nations before 
Israel; He revealed Himself to Joshua as the 
captain of His hosts; His angels led the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak, and gave David victories over 
Aram and the peoples round about. It is true 
that He was considered a mountain-god, being 
associated with Sinai-Horeb, and, as such, a storm- 
god, controlling and regulating the weather; He 
was baal of the land, and therefore a vegetation- 
god; He was perhaps a lion-god,! and an ox-god ;? 
and He was god of heaven and of earth; but He 
was pre-eminently ‘a man of war,’? whose peoples’ 
victories were His ‘righteous acts,’4 whose ex- 
ploits were recorded in the ‘Book of the Wars 
of Jahweh,’ and whose favourite servant was 
the warrior David, a man after Jahweh’s own 
heart ;® Israel’s battle-cry was ‘the sword of 
Jahweh and of Gideon’;? and Meroz was cursed 
because it did not come to battle, ‘to the help of 
Jahwel.’® 

The title ‘ Jahweh Sebäöth,’ whatever its original 
meaning, designates Jahweh as god of battles.? 
The term Sebadth may have referred sometimes to 
the hosts of heaven. But warlike qualities were 
ascribed to the stars not only by the Hebrews,” 
but also by the Babylonians. It may have referred 
sometimes to Israel as a people." But it certainly 
had reference to the title of Jalıweb as leader of 
the armies of His people Israel.” The term as used 
in the OT regularly denotes armies of men, and it 
formed the title of Jahweh as war-god. A similar 
title is found applied to the Babylonian Tispak, 
who is called Marduk ŝa ummani, ‘Marduk of 
hosts,’ and Tispak was a war-god. 

Jahweh’s emblem, as war-god, was an ark. 
Eleven of the oceurrences of Jahweh Sebäöth in 
the books of Samuel are connected with the ark. 
It was the symbol of the presence of Jahweh," and 
was perhaps a throne upon which Jahweh sat," 
when He was carried into war, just as the Baby- 
loniaus earried their gods on thrones in processions. 
In fact, the ark was so closely associated with 
Jahweh, as war-god, that it was identified with 
Him, and was greeted as if it were Jabweh 
Himself. 13 
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WATER, WATER-GODS (Primitive and 
Savage).—Since water is a first need of man ina 
primitive state of culture, it is little wonder that 
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it is regarded as possessed of mana (q.v.), and that, 
in consequence, it figures prominently in magico- 
religious cult. 

I. Water in seasonal rites.—J. G. Frazer is un- 
doubtedly correct when he says: 

“At a remote period similar modes of thought, based on 
similar needs, led men indepsndently in many distant lands, 
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